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For the American Farmer. 
Currere or-Inpian Corn—Seep Oats—WEIGHT or 
. CatTLe. 


Indian corn has of late, become the mostsimportant crop 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and perhaps of no less 
value in some of the counties on the Western Shore, and 
also in Eastern Virginia, 1 see many papers on Jhis sub- 
ject in the American Farmer, and also in the Farmer’s 
Register, and many. plans and schemes are recommended 
for its successful cultivation. 

In our different soils, and variable climate, it appears to 
me, that the same system cannot be adopted to advantage. 
In a warm early spring, | would recommend early plant- 
ing ; a drought often occurs in the latter part of July, and 
in August, and the corn suffers more in its young state, 
than when more matured; in addition to which, it is al- 
ways desirable to finish the cultivation before harvest, to 
get our wheat thrashed, and be prepared for the important 
business’of autumn. ae 

When the soil is sandy, or friable, as a general rule, I 
would recommend planting Indian corn from the 10th of 
April, to the 20th; buta stiff clay from the 20th to the 
Ist of May. The hazard of early planting, I do not con- 
sider is from the danger of its being cut off, by the frost, 
but the germ being destroyed, by the rotting of the grain, 

' before it springs. Indiancorn is a hardy plant, and tho’ the 
leaves be nipped by frost, the roots will impart fresh vigor. 
One of the most successful corn growers on the Eastern 
Shore, cultivates a stifftenacious clay, which he has im- 
proved by marl and putrescent manure, and seldom plants 
till the last week in April. Last year he made a full crop. 
In general there was a great failure, as the corn dealers 
in Baltimore will find from the diminished supply. In 
breaking ground for corn, I would not recommend plough- 
ing deeper than the soil, but in the cultivation, ] think it 
may be cut to advantage to the depth of ten or twelve in- 
ches ; for this purpose, | use coulter ploughs. It is the 
general opinion that the substratum is a caput mortuum, 
and admitting this to be true, I think this cultivation to be 
beneficial. Ina heavy rain when the soil in the ordinary 
cultivation becomes saturated, the excess remains on the 
‘surface, and does injury, but if the substratum be cut, it 
absorbs the surplus rain, and remains ina moiat state ; 
when the surface becomes dried by the sun it imparts 
moisture to the soil and aids vegetation. In lands which 
Fhave cultivated with the conlter plough, I have found 
roots of plants which had struck down more than twelve 
inches, and have supposed they received aid fiom the 
moisture, contained in the substratum. 

The farmer ought never to forget, in a field where grass 
grows, he can never reasonably expect a full crop ofcorn. 
If the season be wet, and beyond the power of his ordin- 
ary force, to conquer the grass, it is good management 
and good economy, to call to his aid additional labor— 
for which he will be fully repaid. 

There seems to have been some mistake in the weight 
of Col. Atlee’s Oats ; where grain is offered for seed, its 
quality ought to be faithfully represtnted ; carelessness, 
and bad faith results in the same consequences. Oats are 
now an important crop on the Eastern Shore, and if seed 
could be obtained, without deception, | would recommend 
to our farmers to change their seed, at least once in three 
years. J once obtained seed oats from Somerset, and al- 





so from Bedford county, in Pennsylvania, and they gave 
me improved crops for several years; having obtained 
them from gentlemen on whom I could rely, | entertained 
no fear of imposition. In purchasing seed oats | should 
prefer them further North than Carroll county. Oats 
grown in the North of England, are of more value than 
those grown in thé South. 

The advantage of requiring cattle to be weighed, before 
they are sold, seems to be questioned by a writer in the 
American Farmer. An evidence of the benefit of the law, 
may be found in the combination of the batchers against 
it, when first passed. They felt it was calculated to re- 
strain their imposition. Jt seems they now indemnify 
themselves for the loss by the estimate of the offal. | 
was once present, when Gen, Evans, an old and experien- 
ced grazicr of Ghester county, sold a lot of grass fed 
beeves to a Philadelphia butcher, by estimated weight, 
when upon my inquiry, he informed me the allowance 
for offal was forty pounds in the hundred. The scales 
are now some check on the butchers, and competition in 
time, will bring them to a just estimate of the proper de- 
duction. Rusticus. 

E. S., Md., 14th April, 1843. 





GERMAN, oR Fiy-proor WuEart. 
Centreville Times Office, 
Eastern Shore, Maryland, April 18, 1843. 
To the Fditor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir—Y ou some time since requested some notice 
from me of the German or Fly «proof Wheat forwarded to 
my order in the fall of 1841. ‘The wheat was seeded late 
in consequence of sickness in my family, and the yield 
was not so greatas that from a wheat | obtained from 


| Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, called Harshy wheat; but the 


grain was fuller and heavier, and*what was singular, tho’ 
I had six different varieties growing Jast year, all on vari- 
ous soils, the Fly-proof was the only wheat which esca- 
ped the rust, and was the only perfect wheat I raised from 
200 bushels sowing! 

In the fall of 1842 1 seeded all I raised from the seed ob- 
tained from you, and altho’ again seeded too late, yet what 
has escaped the frost looks verf well now. 

You are mistaken, however, about the fly’s not attack- 
ing it, tho’ I do not ‘declaresthat it will not resist it, from 
ils very vigorous growth. One of my neighbors examin- 
ed the field in May, 1842, and we found plenty of the fly 
in it, bat when it was ripe, | found plenty of wheat on the 
ground, and do not think the fly injured it much, tho’ you 
know, that throughout the State last year, there was an 
unusual growth of straw. 

After harvest | will drop you a line more about the 
wheat, as J shall then have a better opportunity of deter- 
mining its character. As at presentadvised, | shall retain 
a large parcel for seed again. 

Yours, very respectfully, J.B. Spencer. 

§The heavy: frosts of March greatly injured our Eas- 
tern Shore wheat fields, by throwing the plants out of the 
ground ; and which have mainly perished on the surface. 
Our farmers have little or no corn to sell, and if they lose 
their growing wheatcrop, their situation will be lament- 
able indeed. * J.B.S8. 





RUST. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 

In your No. for January, you request information in 
relation to the causes of rust, and the means of preven- 
tion and cure. The causes afford much ground for spec- 
ulation, the remedy I fear hopeless, 

Last year, the baneful influence of rust was general. on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, with the exception of 


No, 49 


points of lahd which project into the salt waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and some large salt water rivers. 

Men of science, who have made natural history their 
study, often find difficulty in accounting for an isolated 
fact, which contradicts general experience, and the effects 
you mention of the crude lime upon the pumpkin, patch 
will afford thema puzzle. I gather from your statement, that 
caustic lime applied one year, for the protection of the 
pumpkins, disclosed its benefits next year by preventing 
ruston wheat. The lime must have been then carbonat- 
ed. In 1841, Governor Grason, who is my neighbor, ap- 
plied caustic lime to a part of a field, in which he sowed 
wheat; he had on it a great growth of straw, but his crop 
was ruined by the rust. In the same year, I sowed in 
fields marled and unmarled, and the injury was indiscrim- 
inate. ‘These, in addition to the facts stated by Mr. Pey- 
ton, in relation to the calcareous soil of Kentucky, put'be- 
yond question that lime is nota panacea for rast. Though 
I entertain the opinion, in a favorable season when wheat 
ripens well, that the quantity of wheat is increased, and 
the grain improved by the application of calcareous ma- 
nures. I do not concur with you in opinion, that plethora 
is the cause of rust; if this was the case, rust would be 
confined to luxuriant wheat, but it spares neither the fat 
or the lean kind. I have seen wheat which would not 
produce more than six bushels to the acre, as much dam- 
aged as that whieh would produce twenty. 

If putreseent maneres be applied in excess, or there’ be 
too much vegetable matter in- the soil, in the most pro- 
pitious season, wheat will be defective; but the disease 
is mildew, a very different affection from rust, In 1840, 
upon part of a field which | was preparing-for wheat, too . 
much putrescent manure was applied, which had been 
also marled the same year, the straw grew too luxuriant, 
and the grain was destroyed by mildew. The rest of the 
field ripened well, and was affected neither by rust or 
scab, producing eighteen bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
some part of il, by estimate, twenty-five. - 

My theory is, that the cause of rust is malaria.. 1 ap- 
prehend when the stalk of the wheat attains that point at 
which the-absorbents are in active operation, and the state 
of the weather such as to produce malaria, this poison- 
ous element is taken up, and enters into the general cir- 
culation, and manifests itself upon the cuticle, as some 
diseases do on animals. Perhaps malaria produces its per- 
nicious effect by obstructing the pores, but I incline to 
the opinion that it enters. into the general circulation, from 
its appearance on the stalk, Observation has induced the 
opinion that excessive rains, though it causes the scab, 
dves not occasion rust, if the weather be cool. Hot damp 
weather generates malaria, if it be calm, it. rests upon the 
wheat, but brisk winds dispel it without injury. 

The means of preventing rust, like the philosopher’s 
stone, may be long sought, but 1 apprehend will never be 
found, unless the chemists, who dre now concocting arti- 
.ficial manures, shall discover some antiseptic tincture or 
oil, to mix with their composition. ‘Though this disease, 
like some other affections which proceed from natural 
causes, may be mitigated... Inthe high country, as far as 
my information extends, less injury is sustained than on 
low. There are m the former few sluggish branches, low 
wet grounds and swamps, to promote the accretion of,ma- 
laria, and surplus rain passes off rapidly by the, natural 
fall. Before last year, and one. other, it is not in my-re- 
collection that the wheat on my farm has ed injury 
by the rust. The soil is friable, the fresh water branches 
are narrow, the lands have been cleared to the river, and 
there is but little stagnant water in.my immediate neigh- 
borhood.. Ten miles up the country they have mill- 





ponds, extensive unreclaimed marshes, and much Jow 
wet grounds. Rust there is of frequent recurrence ; which 
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ly indicates the advantage to be derived from diteh- 

Roden and abating mill ponds. 

cessive, heat, in combination with moisture, generates 

malaria. This state of the weather rarely occurs in this 
latitude before.the 25th,of June. If we could procure 
wheat adapted to our soil, which ripens about that peri- 
od, little injury would be sustained from rust. Rare ripe, 
called’in Virginia May wheat, so long as we grew it, was 
exempt. - It was abandoped from failure in product. My 
eneral crop last year was red chaff. [ sowed two and a 
alf acres in the Mediterranean wheat, for experiment; it 
ripened six days earlier than the red chaff, was not aflect- 
ed by rust, and produced twenty-two bushels to the acre, 
weighing 60 ibs. to the bushel. 

From the time wheat attains its full growth till it ripens, 
without reference to the weather in other respects, if there 
be a free corrent of air, | haye never seen rust. Mr. Espy 
professes to regulate the rain ; if he would teach us to raise 
the wind, and to keep it in free action, from the Ist of 
June to the 25th, he would render more essential service 
than by adjusting the waters of the Ohio, to navigable 

. point, from the first of March till the last of December. 

A publication in the Farmers’ Cabinet, which you have 
translated to the columns of the Register, states that roll- 
ing wheat is certain destruction to the Hessian fly. Should 
this be found to be true, it is an important discovery. 
Wheat might then be sown early in September, an early 
harvest would be the general result, by which wheat 
would escape the rust, and in a few years the race of the 
Hessian fly exterminated. 

I send you this article at your request, and as an evi- 
dence of the good will ] bear the Register. My notions 
may be deemed visionary, but they are the result of my 
observation, I wish this subject may excite the inquiry 
of gentlemen more practised than myself. Wheat is the 
staple crop of the Eastern Shore of Maryland ; of late 
years it has. suffered from many causes, and I sometimes 
fear there is an undiscovered change in our climate un- 
propitious to its growth. Wm. CarMIcHaeL. 

IVye, Queen Ann’s Co., E. S. Md., March 7th, 1843. 





On Winter Furrows anv Dritt PLantine. 
Cambridge, E. 8S. Md., March 7th, 1843. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Having proposed to enibrace in my late communication 
three ‘interesting questions of agriculture, “surface manu- 
ring,” “winter furrowing,” and “drill planting,” and hav- 
ing so far exceeded the limits | had allotted for the former, 
that I could not, without fatigue to the reader as well as 
the writer, accomplish the whole, I now, to verify the 

mise therein made, offer a sketch of my views and 
ego! ofthe two latter, chiefly for the purpose of possi- 
ly exciting inquiry, and eliciting information, theoretic, 
as well as practical, by which we may finally arrive at 

. their true solution. 

My partial practice of this mode of conducting my 
\(eorn) crop, that is by “late fall” or “winter furrowing” 
and “drill planting,” for about fifteen years, and my ex- 
‘tlusive practice of it, for more than half that period ; and 
‘my general course of reflection upon the rationalia in 

“favor of it, have concurred to satisfy me by the general 
results, in various kinds of seasons, that it is the best mode 
of growing the most valuable staple of our section of 
‘country; (Indian corn,) and at the same time of sustaining, 

or the soil in which it is grown. 

/ "BS would be understood in my remarks, to confine them 

‘4o"lands having a‘due proportion of alumina, and at least 
‘a moderate coating of grass or vegetable matters of any 


29 méthod to which Irefer is the following : 
~ lifing the winter, or late in the fall, I lay the field 
© mndera true and well turned furrow, sufficiently deep to 
avoid re-turning the sward in the subseqnent work. The 
: ts ge okey ee will have considerable influence 
ont agement and success of the method. 
-Withie sward’be well turtied, there will be but little occa- 
for thé hoe, to clear away thé grass; as but little 
from its inverted position. In this state, the 
e tif the season ‘of planting, when a light 
over the surface in the direction of 
5 if the ‘soil be very tenacious, or if it 
) ciltivator may answer the purpose ; 
‘is ‘then which furrows, 
tolls the corn in one operation ; 
perhaps as well in the usual mode, 
‘though I have witnessed for sev- 





eral years its expedition and neatness of execution ; and 
equally so for turnips and other small seeds. F. H. Smith, 
of Baltimore, is the patentee, and Mr. Sinclair of the same 
citv, | believe, the manufacturer. 

The lines in which 1 plant are four and a half feet apart, 
and the corn is dropped at about sixteen inches distance 
in the line: this is thé distance I prefer, though the ma- 
chine may be set for any reasonable difference by enlarg- 
ing or diminishing the axis. 

When the corn is sufficiently up, a light double-furrow- 
ing, single horse plough is run as near the plant as possi- 
ble, and throwing the earth from it; and in a few days the 
earth is returned. This is the whole of my ploughing. 
| had the plough for this last work made by Sinclair for 
the express purpose. Its double furrow is not more than 
equal to the one furrow of an ordinary plough, and there- 
fore the portion of earth turned by each is so small as not 
to endanger the covering of the young plant. After this, 
follows the cultivator as lightly as possible, simply to 
keep the surface at all times loose, and open to the free 
access of sun and air, and the drier the season, the more 
frequently I use this instrament. The hoe is but little 
required in ordinary seasons, and the general cultivation 
is as level as practicable. 

By the free admission of the fermentative agency of the 
sun and air, the inverted sward will make progress in re- 
pleting the soil with the soluble and nutrient gases; the 
product of its decomposition will combine and be detain- 
ed by its union with the moisture and alumina of the soil, 
and this crisis will occur in time to meet the peculiar de- 
mands of the plant, whose organic structure and vital 
powers will enable it to seize upon, eliminate, and apply 
to its uses all those particles of bodies*in contact, suitable 
for its aliment; either rejecting before its absorption, or 
excreting after it, what may be unsuitable ; aud ammonia, 
one of the last products of putrefaction, thus generated, 
and detained in the earth, will most especially supply the 
demand. of the plant for nitrogen, at the period of its seed- 
ing; without which element, a deficit of frequent occur- 
rence, the grain will not contain an essential constituent 
of food intended for animal sustenance. 

The soil, too, is at the same time improved, not only by 
the artificial fixity communicated to these naturally vol- 
atile substances, the gases; but also by the salts, and al- 
kalines of the putrecent sward, which will contribute 
something worthy of notice, not only for the present, but 
for the benefit of a subsequent crop. 

To these considetations in favor of “winter furrow- 
ing,” another source of repletion to the soil and the plant 
may be added, from the atmosphere, and possessing the 
more importance from the late researches of Professor 
Liebig, reported in his “Organic Chemistry,” an intellec- 
tual production, which language cannot adequately eulo- 
gise for its boundless acquisition to the natural sciences, 
and its unspeakable benefit and advancement of the agri- 
cultural interests in particular. 

By the culture contended for, the porous surface of the 
inverted turf is presented as a sponge to imbibe readily 
the ammonia daily estaping to the clouds, from dead 
bodies on the surface of the earth, and held in solution 
by the rain and snows which fall upon it, which (ammo- 
nia) upon good authority, (Professor Liebig,) is asserted, 
on actual experiment, to be in considerable quantities ; 
and thus, the soil is prepared to receive and embody it, in 
a state of fixily for years, by means of its aluinina, and 
other substances present in the earth, for the purposes of 
the present, as well as future vegetation. 

Contrast, then, this method impartially, and free from 
the fetters of preconceived opinions, with the usual meth- 
od of spring and summer ploughing, and cross ploughing, 
&e. &c. ; and what are the disadvantages of the latter?” 

The sward recently. turned down, is thrown back into 
its former position ; the grass is, as it were, re-planted for 
future hoe labor, in as much as it had not remained in a 
condition to suffer decomposition ; or, as far as it had un- 
dergone this process, so far it is wasted by exposure on 
the surface, to sun arid air, the soil loses the whole of 
that source of fertility ; it is dissipated in the wide atmos- 
phere abroad, or if a small portion remain, it has not suf- 
fered that befitting process, which nature requires for the 
regeneration and supply ofa new plant out of an old one; 
in fact, it is a total loss to the soil, and to the plant, 

The atmospheric source is rejected, the hard surface, 
througfiout the winter season, or the period it remains 
unbroken, is impermeable to the rain and snows, that are 
rich with one of the elements of nutrition, it is chiefly re- 
turned again to the clouds, from which it had fallen in a- 





bundance, for the want of access to the chemical forces 
which would have arrested and detained it in the earth. 

By winter furrowing too, the most tenaceous soils are 
easily reduced into a state of fine tilth for cultivation, when, 
by recent spring ploughing, they are difficult of reduction, 
and untractable. 

By drill planting, much I think is gained; we ma 
have, by it, more than double the number of plants that 
the usual method allows in safety, and leaving often two 
together, when they are nearly equal, and flourishing, the 
distances named will afford eight or ten thousand to the 
acre, and under the arrangement of the lines, north and 
south, and four and a half feet apart, they will have abun- 
dance of space for air and light. 

My crops have not suffered from drought, as much as 
my neighbor’s cultivated in the ordinary mode, which | 
attribute considerably to the continual flow of vapors, a- 
mong the roots, from the fermenting mass below, pro- 
moted by the frequent use of the cultivator, preserving a 
friable, loose surface, and thus allowing the entrance of 
the fermentalive agents ; heat, air,and moisture. 

Under the circumstances recited, my crops have réach- 
ed, in different seasons, one hundred bushels shelled corn 
on one acre; four hundred and fifty on five acres; and 
seven hundred and fifty on ten acres, and so forth, as the 
seasons were more or less favorable ; when my neighbors, 
under the usual method of cross-ploughing, &c. &¢., have 
seldom obtained more than half those ratios. 

Thongh perhaps unnecessary, yet I prefer to state, that 
the two latter results are on the records of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, and premiums awarded, under the 
legal evidence very properly required by a general rule 
of the society. ‘The first, the hundred bushel product, 
has a similar evidence inscribed pon a silver pitcher, 
taken on a sweep stake in Delaware; and my competi- 
tors, I am informed, all practised the cross ploughing 
method. 

I have been thus minute, that 1 may be sustained prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically, in the comparative advan- 
tages of my method ; of which I entertain the fullest con- 
viction. ’ 

As the fact of rain and snow holding ammonia in so- 
lution, is one of much agricultural interest, and of late 
discovery by Professor Liebig, | will add a few words on 
the subject. 

Liebig states not only the presence of ammonia in rain 
and snow, but that it possessed an offensive smell of per- 
spiration and animal excrements—vol. i, p. 75. 

My incredulity of the latter property, when the sub- 
stance had been sublimated, and passed through the wide 
expanse of the atmosphere, that it should retain the odour 
of its origin, led me to test it, to satisfy myself of the fact 
of the presence of the substance, as well as of its retention 
of this acquired property. 

My first analysis was made rigidly under the directions 
prescribed by Liebig; and with about half a gallon of 
snow, I obtained some small crystals, which rubbed with 
hydrate of lime, gave a distinct effluvia of pungent, offen- 
sive ammonia, though colored and confused in appearance 
by the action of the acid on the copper vessel, in which it 
was performed. 

In my second attempt, I avoided this inconvenience, by 
altering my plan of operating, by which I saved time and 
labor, and had a result free from any possible adulteration. 

I filled my copper still, containing one bushel, with 
packed snow ; I attached to the short pipe of the still,a 
glass receiver, into which | put the muriatic acid ; the first 
passing over of the steam, would necessarily contain all 
the ammonia of the whole mass of snow-water, and it 
would be instantly fired by the acid in the receiver ; thus 
J had but a small volume to concentrate for crystalliza- 
tion, and ¢hai free from adulteration of any kind ; where- 
as, Liebig’s method of evaporating the wholé mass of 
snow in a vessel with the acid, would take much more 
time; and the result would not be so certainly pure, or 
so accurate in quantity. 

His method with the rain water, I think also excep- 
tionable. In this he passed over a portion of the first 
steam into the receiver without acid in either; he then 
added the acid to the water ia the receiver, and concen- 
trated it for crystallization. It would seem quite certain 
that the small quantity of water in the receiver, thus 
charged with the whole of the gas before the admixture 
of the acid, might part with much of it, especially at its 
elevated temperature. 

The result from my second experiment was a plentiful 





supply of perfectly inodorous muriate of ammonia, for the 
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most satislactory examination ; by rubbing it with hydrate 
of lime, fumes of pungent ammonia were disengaged, 
blended with a most intolerable carrion-like smell in its 
worst stage of putrefaction. The examination I repeated 
to satisfy myself dnd others, who happened to call in at 
the time. I! felt the force of the motto, “cras credemus, 
hodie nihil,” my incredulity was removed, and in the 
Jace of it, | possess a fact of great value, at least for my- 
self, established, one that gies much additional force to 
the arguments | have used above for winter furrowing, 
and drill planting, as well as those in my former paper, 
in favor of covering quickly with the fresh sod manures 
applied to the surface. Joseru E. Muse. 





From the Plymouth, (Eng.) Herald. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PLACE AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE-DUNG-HEAP, 

Farmers have generally found gut the ‘advantage of ha- 
ving a dung-pit instead of a dung heap; but still the rich 
“drainage of the dung is much of it allowed to run away ; 
the urine from the stables, &c. does not haif of it run into 
the dung, though it is the best part, the essence of the 
whole; and the privy manure, which is better still, is 
mostly neglected altogether. 

,All drainings from the stables, cow houses and styes, 
should run into the pit, and the overflowings should be 
caught in another pit, to throw back in dry weather. 

The following is a cheap and effectual method of doing 

all this :—When convenient, the pit should be on the 
north side of a wall,or of some trees, to shade off the sun; 
or under a shed, to keep off both the sun and rain; but 
these advantages cannot always be had without too much 
cost. 
Having selected the best place for your pit, first lay in 
way soil, peat, orany soil as different as possible from 
that of your farm, and give it a hollow surface, like a 
great tea saucer. Upon this lay potatoe stalks, and any 
other vegetable matters, easy to ferment, and hereupon a 
Jayer ofdung. Next a layer of vegetable matter, as peat, 
turf, bark, rotten weeds, ferns, leaves, or any kind of dead 
vegetable, to increase your quantity ; and so every week, 
cover your dung from the stables, styes, &c. with three 
or four times as much dead vegetable manner; thus mak - 
ing up your heap in alternate layers. ‘The urine should 
all run into the pit from stables and all, by narrow 
drains, where it will not be much exposed to evaporation ; 
and another such drain should lead from it to a lower pit, 
to catch the overflowings when there areany; and keep 
them to throw back upon the dung in dry times. This 
lower pit should be deeperand smaller than the other, and 
must never be allowed to overflow, as that would be waste. 
It may contain cabbage stumps, and other things difficult 
to work, which may be thrown back upon the heap as they 
rot. 

The lower pit may be used ds a store of liquid manure, 
for watering your corn, in May or June ; which gives it a 
start, and much strengthens its growth. In leaky ground 
the bottom of the pits should be staunched with clay, and 
siones or gravel stamped in, to harden it. 

The privy should discharge into the large pit, if possi- 
ble, or else into the small one; and coal ashes (but not 
wood ashes) are good to throw where this comes out— 
Saw-dust or turf dust from the stacks do very well— 
Honse-washiings, as soap suds, &c. should also be thrown 
on the heap; but the wash of the country, and heavy 
floods of rain should not be allowed to enter it, but be led 
into the meadows by other channels. 

In wet seasons, the top should be slanted to turn off the 
rain. Seale” 
Each layer of dung being covered with a layer of peat 
or other dead vegetable matter, the whole heap, when fin- 
ished, should be crusted over with way soil, or otherearth, 
to retain the vapors. 

The fermentation will be slower, or quicker, as it is 
more or less covered and compressed. : 

’ Wherever your heaps are made, whether in the yard or 
the field, give them a bed of some sort to absorb the drain- 
age, and crust them over with soil, and mix all up with 


the dung before spreading. ‘The drainage carries down: 


the strength of the heap; sometimes enough to kill the 
seed in the place where the heap stood, whilst it would 
have been of the greatest benefit if spread out with the 
dung. 





Experiment witn Sarr as a Manure ror Wuear. 
In Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry, already mention- 
ed,are contained some highly important experiments on 


wheat fields, by Wm. Fleming. Mr. F.. gives the result 
of eight different kinds of manure on the eighth of aScotch 
acre of wheat. The two most important are, Nitrate of 
Soda, 80 lbs., Rape Dust 5 cwt. to the acre, which produ- 
ced 240 Ibs. of wheat, weighing 62} Ibs. per bushel, on one 
eighth of an acre. Pikignl eae 

Common salt, 160 Ibs. to the acre, produced 219 Ibs. of 

wheat, weighing 624 lbs. per bushel, on the same quanti- 
ty of ground. While the same measure of land, without 
any manure, produced only 90 Ibs. of wheat, weighing 61 
Ibs. toa bushel. The salt is therefore the most economi- 
cal and productive manure used by Mr, F. in his course 
of experiments. 
Five bushels of Liverpool salt to the acre is said to pro- 
duce great effect on any crops, either of grass, grain or 
roots. More than six have been found to be injurious 
sometimes. The use of salt as a manure was early known 
by the Romans and other nations of antiquity, but has 
been little understood or practised in modern times. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that this important item in the 
cultivation of the earth should have gone into disuse on 
the sea coast especially, where the inexhaustible fountains 
of the deep are continually dashing their briny billows at 
the feet of the cultivator. But modern experience has de- 
monstrated its usefulness, whenever it has been tried. 

It is also destructive to insects, the greatest enemies of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and if it had no power as a ma- 
nure, this alone makes it more valuable to the world, than 
all the preventatives which the ingenuity of man has been 
able to dis¢over against the innumerable hosts of these de- 
predators, with which the earth is infested. 

-A thin sprinkling of green sea-weed, salt hay, sedges, 
orany other marine vegetable, on pasture, old meadows, 
or plowed land, contains sufficient salt to produce most 
surprising effects. if spread so sparse as to let the grass 
grow freely through it, and to admit the rays of the sun to 
the earth. Like every other powerful, concentrated ma- 
nure, a little too much destroys vegetation for a time.— 
Conn. Farmer's Gaz. 





SUBSTITUTE FoR THE RotieR—One of our farmers, 
Mr. John A. Merselis, uses the following article, instead 
of a roller with good effect. He takes a slab, or outside 
cut from a log, 2 or 3sinches thick, 9inches wide, and a- 
bout 7 feet along ; a rope is fastened in each end, then by 
means of the clevis, he fastens his téam to the middle of 
the rope. If the driver is a heavy person, he uses the-flat 
side down next the ground; ifheis a light person, the 
round side down; going over the field several times, until 
the ground is sufficiently pulverized; the driver standing 
on it, to keep it in close contact with the ground. By rub- 
bing over the ground, it pulverizes it thoroughly. The 
past season | saw two of his fields, one plauted with corn 
on our Mohawk flats, which looked like a bed ina gar- 
den ; the rows of corn could be seen across the field when 
only an inch or two high. The other was upland, clay 
and slate gravel, sown with oats, which was equally 
smooth. | believe when he uses it, he does not previous- 
ly harrow. He invented it to cover marrowfat peas, 
which, by harrowing, he was unable to cover, He even 
uses it to cover his potatoes after planting them. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Cuas. H. Tomuinson. 





Exercise—Many people look upon the necessity man 
is under of earning his bread by labor as acurse. But it 
is evident from the structure of the body, that exercise is 
not less necessary than food for the preservation of health: 
those who labor are not only the most healthy, but gene- 
rally the most happy part of mankind. This is peculiar- 
ly the case with those who live by the culture of the 
ground. The great increase of inhabitants in infant agri- 
culture every where, evidently proves it to be the most 
healthy, as well as the most useful employment. 

Next to total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 
nothing contributes more to the preservation of health 
than early rising and exercise in the open air in the mor- 
hing, when the air braces and strengthens the nerves— 
Custom soon renders early rising agreeable. 

Every person should lay themselves under some sort 
of necessity to take exercise. Indolence, like other vices, 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes a- 
greeable. Hence many who were fond of exercise in the 
early part of life, become quite avérse to it afterwards— 
This is often the case with gouty or hypocondriac persons, 
and frequently when their diseases are difficult to cure. 
Indolence not only occasions diseases, and useless, to 
society, but promotes all manner of vice. The mind if 








not engaged in some tseéful pufstit, is constantly in quest 
ofsome ideal pleasures. ‘From these sources proceed 
most of the miseries of mankind: Certainly man was ne- 
vér intended to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very de- 
sign of his creation, whereas an active life is the best and 
greatest preservation of health.~ Oracle of Health. 





Worms in TREEs. 

Our readers who neglected to attend to their apple, 
quince and peach treeS, last summer, at the time we point 
ed out to them to destroy the worms, will do well to look 
to them immediately. 

- Tt will be recollected that the borer, which is so des- 
tructive to the apple tree and the quince, just buries itself 
under the bark during the firstséason ; that in Oct. last the 
brood which was hatched out in July had grown to be 
one quarter of an inch long—a white worm with a yellow 
head as hard as an Indian’s. 

Now these worms may yet be destroyed before they 
work into the body of the tree, if they are attacked early, - 
before warm weather. They are now hid just under the 
bark, generally at the root of the tree, of the apple and 
quince. By scraping or by cutting through the bark, 
where the worms effected an entrance last summer, they 
may be exposed and destroyed. But recollect you must 
not attempt to destroy them by merely washing the tree, 
as you might have done soon after they were hatched ; 
vou must first expose them to view, then a wash of lie 
will kill them. : 

You will find it much more difficult to kill the worms 
now than at the time of hatching, but it will be easier to 
do it before they enter the sap wood than afterwards, and 
the tree will be less injured than by cutting them out of 
the wood. 

It should alsobe borne ig mind that the worms which 
were hatched summer before last are now in the heart of 
the tree. They will bore out in June, making holes ‘12 
inches fram the ground, in some cases resembling holes 
made with a gimlet. If you examine closely you will 
find them, in the latter part of June, lying at the mouth of 
the hole made for their exit, and waiting for nature to fur- 
nish them with wings. 

It may not be of much service to meddle with this elder 
brood unless you wish to satisfy yourself, by actual ex- 
amination, of the manners and habits of this most destrue- 
tive worm. Let them come out,maleand female, and be 
ready to kill their offspring as soon as they are hatched 
next summer.* 


[*We think it would be better to kill all that can be 
discovered Now, and then to transfer the wartoethe off- 
spring of those which may escape—we believe in the old 
adage—a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.—Ed. 
Amer. Farmer.] . 





Revier or cHokep CatrLe—A correspondent of the 
Albany Cultivator says—*It is not, I believe, generally 
known among farmers, that an ox or cow may be relieved 
in one minute from the danger of death and anguish of 
pain produced by a potato or any other thing lodged in 
the cesophagus, or passage to the stomach, by an operation 
so simple that any boy in his‘teens may perform it with- 
out the least danger to the patient. ‘Take a common car- 
riage whip, the butt or handle of which is an inch or an 
inch anda quarte: in diameter, and smooth ; let an assist- 
ant raise the head of the beast to be operated on, so high 
that the lower jaw will be parallel with the lower part of 
the neck ; thrust the butt into the mouth, and push for- 
ward boldly but steadily, till you have pushed the potato 
or substance into'the stomach. Ifeed my cows potatoes 
without cutting, as I have no fears of their being injured by 
choking, the remedy in that event being so simple.” 

Poratogs.—M. Auberi, of France, states, as the result 
of experiments continued through three seasons, that a- 
bundant crops of potatoes may be grown in poor clayey 
soils, by simply strewing the sets plentifully with rye 
chaff previous to. covering them with earth at. planting.., 

Professor Voelker, of Germany, covers his potato se‘s 
with a layer of tanner’s spent batk, two or three inches 
thick, before turning a furrow over them. He says hie 
thus provides a loose, spongy bed for the young tubes, 
prevents weeds from springing up and growing in imme- . 
diate contact with the plants, and’ secure an’ abundant 





supply of moisture during the season, if but one’soaking | 
rain occur after planting, as the spent bark, covered by x 
surface soil, will retain water during the most protracted 
drought.— Selected. 
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‘Tae Mepirerranean Waeat—Having two years a- 
go furnished J. B. Spencer, esq. of Queen Anne’s co. Md., 
with a portion of what is termed the Mediterranean or Fly 
proof Wheat, we were anxious to hear how he succeeded 
with it—whether it was competent, as it was represented, 
to resist the attacks of the Hessian Fly, a quality it was 
said to derive from the vigorous growth of its roots. We 
felt anxious too, to know how it fared relatively with oth- 
er kinds of wheat, with regard to the Rust—that destroy- 
ing scourge of the wheat-grower. Upon both these points 
Mr. Spencer has given the results of his experience and 
observation, during two years culture. 

There is one point of our friend S’s. letter that we wish 
to correct. He says that we “are mistaken however a- 
bout the fly not attacking it.” We fear that we have been 
misapprehended upon this point. We never affirmed that 
the fly would not atiack it; had we done so, we would 
have said that which was not borne out by the evidence 
of its character in ovr possession. What we have pub- 
lished about it claimed this quality for it—that, owing to 
’ its vigorous growth of roots, though, like other wheat, li- 
able to attack, it was calculated to resist without material 
injury—that it possesses this quality, would seem to be 
established by the letter of Mr. S., which will be found in 
another part of our paper, and which we commend to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. 

We are pained to find By the concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Spencer’s letter, that the Wheat fields on the 
Eastern Shore have snffered severely by the frosts of 
March ; for the disastersén the wheat crops in that quar- 
ter for a series of years have been ruinous in the ex- 
treme, and we had fondly indulged in the hope, that, with 
the blessing of Providence, the present year, by its boun- 
tiful production, would have tended to make up for the 
lasses of the last one. ’ 

Our accounts from the western section of our state, and 
the neighboring counties of Pennsylvania, are far from be- 
ing favorable for the wheat crop. 





Winrer Forrowine, &e.—The letter of Dr. Muse up- 
on this subject is worthy of special attention, as, to enlight- 
ened and scientific views, its author possesses the advan- 


tage of great practical experience. 
Tae Rust—The communication of the Hon. W. Car- 
pro upon the cause of this disease, is as ingenious in 


as it is happy in its diction. The subject is one 
d concern, and should elicit the attention of ev- 
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winter sown grain, we have no doubt, and as the extent 
of that injury, if known, would aid in fixing the value of 
last year’s crops, now on hand, unsold, by the growers, 
we would thank our brethren of the type with whom we 
exchange, to make inquiries in their respective neighbor- 
hoods, and give the results of those inquiries to the pub- 
lic, through their respective journals. 





ENERGY NEEDED—The inapspicious weather of the 
spring renders it necessary that you should arm yourself 
with energy and push ahead with your work. 





New Pears—Hovey’s “Magazine of Horticulture” for 
April contains the drawings and descriptions of six kinds 
of pears recently introduced into Boston from Belgium 
and England. From these we give the following abbre- 
viated descriptions : 

1. The Dunpas. Van Mons. It first fruited with the 
late Mr. Manning in 1841, but in greater ebundance and 
far better perfection in 1842. {t is represented as a beau- 
tiful and first rate variety. Size, medium, 2} inches long 
and 24 in diameter. Form, obovate, large at the bottom 
end, and slightly tapering to the stem. Skin, pale yellow, 
broadly suffused with very bright red on the sunny side ; 
the surface covered with greenish black specks, a shade 
of russet at the base of thestem. Eye, small and sunk in 
a deep circular cavity. Stem, 1 in. long, stout, wrinkled, 
dark brown, and set upon the surface of the fruit. Flesh, 
yellowish white, fine, melting, juicy and rich. Flavor, 
perfumed and excellent. Ripe in October. 

2. Boucquia. Von Mons. The size of this is large, 3} 
in. in length and 2} in diameter; of pale yellow color, 
nearly smooth, with pale red on the sunny side ; the sur- 
face covered with blackish specks, and occasional patches 
ofrusset. Flesh, yellowish white, melting, sweet and 
rich : flavor high, perfumed and delicious. Ripe in Oct. 

3. Rostiezet. Origin unknown. An excellent fall 
pear, medium size, 2 inches long and 1} in diameter ; ob- 
long in form ; skin yellowish, russety green, dull red sun- 
ny side, covered with whitish spots. Flesh coarse, yel- 
lowish, very melting and sweet. Flavor delicious, with a 
rich perfume. Ripe in Aug. and Sept. 

4. The Hamrpen Bercamor. Lond. Hort. Soc. This 
is a large pear, 23 inches long and 2} in diameter. Form, 
reddish, tapering to the stem and slightly from the mid- 
dle to the eye. Skin pale vellowish green, interspersed 
with small dark green points, occasionally with some 
patches of russet black blotches. Flesh very fine, white, 
buttery and sweet. Flavor, pleasant and rich. Ripe in 
August and Sept. 

5. De Louvain. London Hort. Soc. Size, medium, 
24 in. long and 2 in. in diameter. Form obovate: skin 
smooth, uneven, light yellow, with considerable russet on 
the sunny side, the surface covered with brownish points; 
flesh, yellowish white, fine, melting, juicy and rich: fla- 
vor, musky, perfumed and delicious. Ripe in Octo. and 
keeps into Nov. 

6. Beurre Bosc. Lond. Hort. Soc. No pear of late 
introduction stands higher than this. It is of large size, 
handsome appearance and first rate qualities, it promises 
to be one of the best pears of the season ; the tree is vigo- 
rous and produces its fruit singly, notin clusters. Size 4 
inches long and 3 in diameter. Form, pyramidal, round 
at the base, suddenly contracted above the middle, and 
thence tapering towards the stem. Skin smooth, bright 
crimson russet all over, with occasional rough patches of 
a darker shade, and a few blackish dots. Flesh, yellow- 
ish white, fine, sugary, melting and buttery ; flavor rich, 
with a slight cinnamon perfume. Ripe in Oct. 

Mr. Hovey adds that “all these may be strongly re- 


commended in every choice collection of pears. 





Cuttoure or Lucerne—We overlooked-last week in 


answering the letter of our correspondent, Wm. Cook, esq. | 


of Bedford, Va. that he had asked information upon the 
culture of Lucerne, and shall now supply our omission at 
that time. 

The soils best adapted to its growth are, a deep dry 
loam—deep rich sand résting upon a porous bottom, or a 
gravel with asimilar substratum. Either must be limed. 

Preparation. It should be ploughed several times, at 


———————= 
nation of weeds and grass seeds, Prior to the last plough- 
ing, manure the ground freely, plough deep, and thorough- 
ly pulverize the soul. 

Time of sowing the seed. As early in.the spring as the 
ground can be got in good order. 
Mode of sowing. Either broadcast or in drills, 


Quantity of seed per acre. If sown broadcast, the seed 
must be dight/y harrowed in, s@as not to bury them too 
deeply. If drilled in, the furrows must be about a foot 
apart, and the seed drilled in aboutan inch deep and.tol- 
erably thin. Finish by rolling in either case. 

Kind of manure. It should be compost, or well rotted, 
wherein the seeds of weeds have been destroyed. An ex- 
cellent compost might be made as follows : 2 parts ashes, 
1 part lime, and 5 parts muck, mould fromthe woods, or 
rotten dung of any kind: 

After’ culture. This consists simply in keeping down 
weeds, and occasionally, say every spring and fall, giving 
a top-dressing of ashes, or of such a compost as we have 
named above. Great benefit would result, too, from sow- 
ing a bushel of plaster per acre, every spring, just after 
applying the top dressing. A top-dressing consisting of 
4 bushels of ashes, 4do lime and 20 of good loam, if reg- 
ularly spread, would serve foran acre of lucerne. Every 
top-dressing must be harrowed in. 





§FWill our friends of the Richmond “Planter” forward 
us their April No. containing a description of their Straw 
Cutter? It has notreached us. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 


We are indebted to some unknown friend at Patuxent 
Forge, for a copy of the “Supplement to the Liverpool 
Mercury” of February 3d, containing accounts of an in- 
teresting series of experiments made in England with 
Guano. We commence their publication this week, and 
beg leave here to return to the gentleman who forwarded 
us the paper, our warmest acknowledgements.- The ex- 
periments are eminently interesting, and establish the fer- 
tilizing properties of this truly valuable manure beyond 
all possibility of question or cavil. The reader will per- 
ceive, that, by one of the writers, Guano is considered to 
be of volcanic origin ; but we believe the more generally 
received opinion, is, that it is the accumulated excremen- 
titious deposite of sea-birds. But be its origin what it may, 
it is doubtless one of the most powerful fructify ing substan- 
ces ever used by the husbandman; we, however, fear the 
price at which it can be afforded here, will prevent its gen- 
eral introduction into our country, as the first cost is un- 
fortunately held with too many.to be the primary, if not 
the only question worthy of consideration, without pay- 
ing due regard to the lasting properties of the substance 
itself. This is the natural effect of that indifference here- 
tofore paid by our countrymen to all manure beyond what 
their own limited barn-yards, without extra trouble, may 
furnish. In England, the case is far different: there, the 
accumulation of manure is considered the primary business 
of almost every farmer, and, indeed, if it were not so, the 
occupiers of land would not, on account of its highness, 
ever be able to pay theirrents. Many tenants in England, 
expend more, annually, in the purchase of manure, than 
would, in our country, buy out a free-hold estate of equal 
extent to those occupied by such tenants, and still, many 
of those tenants get rich after meeting those heavy annual 
outlays. Here, a tenant, except in the vicinity of some 
large city or town, never dreams of expending a dollar for 
manure made off the farm, or in extra labor in providing 
it from means within its linrits. Indeed, an instance some 
years since came under our observation, of a farm, which, 
when the tenant first leased it, was fertile and productive, 
becoming, in the course of twenty years, entirely worn- 
out, although its shores were lined every spring and fall 
with deposites of sea-weed, whicli, because of the trouble 





intervals of some days, in order to encourage the germi- 


was permitted to be washed away. 
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(From the British Farmer’s Magazine.) 

In your quarterly number for July, last year, pages 170 
to 193, | presented your readers with the account of an 
interesting meeting of the County of Kerry Agricultural 
Society, from which arose the publication in this work of 
the best concentrated documents, analyses, and results, 
then known as to the new (but yet old) and celebrated 
natural production, used as, and called manure ; the Span- 
ish name for manure being Huano. This article has been 
‘ used for ages by the ancient and present Peruvian agricul- 

turists, and only imported into England the last eighteen 

months, during which time three thousand tons have been 
sold to manure the worn-outsoils of England. This quantity 
has covered upwards of 40,000 statute acres. The north 
country graziers are putting fifty to one» hundred tons on 
one farm. They declare it saves them five pounds per 
acre, yielding them twenty to thirty per cent. larger crops, 
and bringing them to maturity much earlier—so very de- 
sirable to the British farmer, in our damp.and humid cli- 
mate. Gnano sold at 22s. to 28s. per cwt. last year; it is 
now only 14s. to 15s. per cwt., and I believe even 12s. to 
13s. per cwt. for large parcels, allowing a profit to, the 
dealers. Jt is the most permanent fertilizer ever discover- 
ed; is chiefly arematic; but the old deposits or strata, 
where found, are not so, the ammoniacal properties being 
‘ concentrated and concreted, It remains for a long period 
of time in the land, and js not washed out by the rains; 
neither is it volatile, so as to rise into the air, as Professor 

Johnston, of Durham, states in his lectures on agricultu- 

ral chemistry, consequently exercising a beneficial influ- 

ence on the growing crops periodically, being a compound 
of nature consisting of the greatest variety of phosphates, 
muriates, urates, phosphoric, lythic, acids, organic matters, 

&e., of any article found ina natural state, all contributing 

food annually to the plants, as required by them. 

From the numerous chemical ingredients composing the 
guano, no doubt it is of volcanic origin, in part; and as 
vegetation can only draw from the soil sufficient food in 

. one sesson for its support, no more and no less, for its due 
developement, growth, and maturity, there is, of necessi- 
ty, a supply of guano left in the soil, constantly drawing 
down from the atmosphere fresh ammoniacal life by the 
rains, which the “guinoical” particles keep in the soil, by 
means of their numerous inorganic matters, concretes, a- 
cids, &c., until it is wanted by the succeeding year’s crop. 
So that one dressing of two or three cwt. per acre, (costing 
£1 10s. to £2.) will last many years, without further man- 
ure of any sort, by digging the soil over with a fork ; and 
the agricultural Professors, Pusey, of Oxford,and Johns- 
ton, of Durham, recommended the guano manure to the 
English farmer, at 20s. per cwt. as being a permanent and 
excellent nourisher of the soil. At times it is worth 12s. 
per cwt.in Peru. About fifty ship loads have arrived in 
England, paying as high as even £6 per ton freight; and 
the total quantity imported to the present time is about 
12,000 to 15,000 tons, 3000 tons being consumed during 
the last eighteen months. The quantity left for next sea- 
son would not cover more than 100,000 acres; and I hear 
little more is coming, the loss being heavy. The farmer 
can scarcely expect it at a lower rate than it is at present; 
and if the London speculators get hold of the present stock, 
(and we understand they are in treaty for it all,) they may 
monopolize. guano, and raise the price to double its present 
rate, as they did nitrate of soda three years back, when it 
may be adulterated, as nitrate of soda was at that time. 

I would, recommend every farmer to get it through a 
respectable agent in Liverpool, who will sée that he gets 
the genuine guano, direct from the Quéen’s bonded stores, 
(as imported from Peru;) then he will have no fears of 
his crops failing, if properly put into the soil. 

Guano is well suited to the humid climate of Great Bri- 
tain, and erpecially Ireland, as by its peculiar chemical and 
attractive ammoniacal concretes and properties, it feeds the 
growing plants faster, which will enable the British farmer 
to get in his crops earlier ; thus securing a longer period 
and many more chances of fair weather to get his produce 
from the ground. At all events, it is well worthy of fur- 
ther and extensive use. Farmers should not be so timid. 
A few pounds would secure acres of large and good crops. 
Guano is considered, by all the accounts I havg heard or 
readyas a treasure in Peru, and one of the valuable gifts 

_ of Heaven,thatenables to grow food for man and beast from 
the barren sea side, up to the rocky rude mountains, 5, 
10, 12, and even 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Without this guano, the Peruvians could not have raised 
crops to feed 15,000,000 of people that once inhabited 
Chili, Peru, &e. No doubt it must be one of the trea- 


sures of Pera, we say again, when the agriculturists there 
are complaining to the Peruvian Government, and protes- 
ling against its exportation, for fear they should be short 
ofa supply. The English, they state, have taken all our 
gold, and now they are taking all our guano also. How- 
ever, the Peruvian Government do not let it go for noth- 
ing; they have obtained £200,000 for allowing France 
and England to take it for one year only from their coun- 
try. I understand the Belgian, Dutch, German, and French, 
agriculturists are using the guano manure formation, as 
well as our own farmers in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, and that considerable shipments have been 
made to the West Indies, as. well as the East Indies and 
St. Helena. 

Guano is the best compound (a dry compost) fertilizer 
and nourisher of soils yet discovered, and can only be 
drawn out by the growing crops in a course of years. In 
Peru they have, in the mountains, almost perpetual humid- 
ity, rains and dews near nine months in the year, and the 
sun only shines at intervals, 

It was stated in Jaly last there were 3000 acres cover- 
ing weekly, and that one and a half to two cwt. per acre 
was the only outlay necessary ; the guano to be well mix- 
ed with clean yellow sea sand, ashes, old mould, charcoal, 
night soil, scrapings of the roads, and common deal or any 
kind of sawdust ; four parts-of any of these to one part of 
guano, to be well mixed, and the guano first be finely pow- 
dered, then to be thrown on the land, just before showers 
commence, broad-cast. Jn high districts, or dry weather, 
it is highly desirable, when convenient, and in all cases, 
to irrigate the land with a water-cart, that the guano may 
quickly get to the rootlets of the plants, as it can scarcely 
be put on the land in too small a quantity. In Peru they 
pot it round the plant with finger and thumb, like pinches 
of snuff, (guano is very like snuff) and water it afterwards. 
In some cases it would be best to put it on in astate of 
solution ; twelve gallons of water to four lbs. of guano, 
for hot and greenhouse plants, fruit trees, &c. 

Naturalists disagree as to the origin of the guano for- 
mation. This is of little moment. In some parts it is 
like the sand of the desert, fine as the finest powder ; in 
other islands, hard as the solid rock, twenty, thirty, and 
forty feetdeep. In the soft portion, all sorts of animals 
burrow init like rabbits, thus living and dying in the 
guano. It is the best compound in nature ready for the 
English farmer. Surely if the British farmer labour and 
toil to make his compost from his own stable and farm- 
yard manure, he would prefer to give the finish and polish 
to the earth, to induce dame nature to give his increase 
in due season, rather than run the precarious risk of his 
own compost failing, either from its being washed out of 
the soil by the rains, or not being properly compounded 
for the crops he may require? 

The results from guano are highly satisfactory for all 
crops. Amore or less quantity may be put on any field, 
according to the kind of produce required, the soil to be 
manured, and the coniition of the land. And every farmer 
should study these points: he should read works on agri- 
cultural chemistry, geology, meteorology, electricity, &c. 
as all the actions of nature, with the weather, I need not 
tell the scientific farmer, bear upon his success as an agri- 
culturist. And if he will carry his business to perfection, 
he should consult his neighbour and medical man, on all 
intricate subjects, as he would in case of a disease amongst 
his cattle and stock, or if one was out of health in his own 
family. 

Nitrate of soda is soon washed out of the soil, and ex- 
hausts the land in one season; but guano manure, that 
has all the phosphates and bone earth in it which nourish 
the earth, exercises a continuous influence on vegetation. 

The following results have been collected since your 
last, and J shall follow them up in your next publication. 
T annex prices of the different manures, showing that guano 
is cheaper per acre than any other manure, and all the re- 
sults state it yields more crops. 

Guano, at 13s. per cwt.2 cwt. per statute acre, 


is £1 6s, per acre. 
Farm-yard manure, 6s. per load, 20 

loads, ‘ 6 0 « 
Poittevin’s, 13s. per quarter of 8 

bushels, 24 bushels, 1 19 § 
Bone dust, 23s. per cwt., 3 cwt. per 

statute acre, Ht 9 « 
Nitrate of soda, 20s. percwt., 3ewt. 3 0 “ 


RESULTS FROM GUANO. 
(From the Gardener’s Chronicle, 3rd. December, 1842.) 





Potators.—Henry Ford, Sheaf House, Shefield.—l| 


beg to.forward the :esulte of some experiments on pota- 
toes, with guanoand other manures. ‘I'he piece of ground 
operated upon was rather more than a rood of light loa- 
my soil, with a gentle deelivity to the south. It was 
ploughed up in 1841, ant sown with oats; but it was so 
poor and full of:couch grass, that-at harvest time there 
were scarcely any oats to be seen: In March last I 
ploughed it twice, cleaned the couch well out, and cut the 
rows with the plough two feet apart; I plamted: the whole 
with potatoes—the kinds being American natives, Prince 
Regents, short-topped reds. ‘Vhese were cut into sets of 
two eyes each, and planted seven inches apart length ways - 
in the rows, which ran north and south,the rows being all 
fifteen yards long. . | manured them alternately with one 
pound weight of guano to each row, for five rows, drilled 
out of the hand on the sets, and covered with mould ; five 
more rows witha pound weight of nitrate of soda to each, 
put on in the same manner; five more with good stable 
dung ; the same number with horn shavings; and so on 
alternately with the respective kinds, until the whole were 
finished and. planted ; two rows of each sort being left 
without manure of any kind. The whole were managed 
exactly alike as to hoeing and earthing up; the quantity 
of the ground was also as regular as possible, because | 
planted a row in the middle and at each end, of the same 
potato, without manure: each yielded the same weight, 
which I think was as fair a trial as 1 could possibly give. 
The result of these experiments is as follows :—The ni- 
trate of soda was delivered to us af 27s. per cwt.; the 
horn shavings, about 12s. per ewt. ; and the stable dung at 
6s. per ton. Every row of ‘short-topped reds, manared 
with guano as above, yielded, on an average, one bushel 
each ; those with stable dung, three pecks each; those 
with horn shavings, very little more than two; and those 
with nitrate of soda, the same as the horn shavings ; those 
with no manure atall, were equal in weight to the two last. 
The rows planted with American natives, and manured 
with guano, yielded on an average three pecks each ; those 
with stable manure, a quarter of a peck less; those with 
nitrate of soda and horn shavings, two pecks each ; those 
with no manure at all, rather more. The Prince Regents 
yielded, as néar as possible in quantity to the short. topped 
reds, with all the manures. Those grown with nitrate of 
soda ard with horn shavings, were all extremely scabby, 
but during their. growth in summer they were of a much 
darker green than any of the others, and the haulms were 
at least a foot longer: | anticipated the best crop from 
them, and did not find out my mistake until they were ta- 
ken up. Those grown with guano and stable manure, 
were beautifully clear skinned, and free from scabs; one 
ton of dung from the stable manured twenty rows, which 
cost, with carting, 7s. 6d.; while the quantity of guano 
for the same ground would be considerably less, with mach 
less trouble in applying it; several sets of the kinds man- 
ured with nitrate of soda did not come up, so that it would 
seem to have destroyed the eyes. The potatoes which 
were planted without any manure at all were better than 
those dressed with nitrate of soda and liorn-shavings, inso- 
much that they were not so scabby, although there were 
afew bad ones amongst them.” 2 

William Deans.—*{ can state, on the best authority, 
that 2 cwt. of the best gray-colored guano is a sufficent 
quantity for an acre of turnips. The best article with 
which to mix and make it fit for sowing, is four bushels 
of sifted coal ashes to 2 cwt. of guano, which will divide , 
and make it scatter evenly in the drills.’ From all the 
trials which have been given to it in this neighborhood, it 
is much cheaper and greatly superior to bones, gypsum, or 
even the best stable dung, for turnips. The demand will 
be very great for it next season in. Roxburghshire.” — 

Clericus, F. H. S.—*] haye watered camellias and chry- 
santhemums regularly. with liquid guano manure, with the 
greatest success.” 

Liverpool Courier.—“Guano.—We are happy to hear 
from our agricultural and horticultural friends that this new 
manure, which was tried in our neighborhood last year, 
for the first time, with such favorable, results, has again 
proved itself to be one of the most valuable manures ever 
introduced either for.field or garden crops, It has been 
used to a considerable extent in this country,both ina dry 
and liquid state, and im every instance, when rly ap- 
plied, has answered well for all crops of every kind, It 
has also been proved. to be a lasting manure, for very good 
crops have been obtained without any manur thle 
from land where guano was applied and yie good 
crops lastyear. Our farmers and gardeners have no doubt 





much to learn, with regard to the proper quantity to be 
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used ofahis new manure : but a3 &freat many experiments 
have this year been made with it, we may expect this point 
will soon be settled. Guano has been applied in this neigh- 
bofhorhood on wheat and other crops, and on grass lands 
asa ressing, at the rate of 2 cwt. per statute acre, 
with most excellent effeet. For turnips, 4 cwt. have been 
used to the acre, and given very good crops; and from 4 
ewt. to 6 ewt. to potatoes, with like success. In the gar- 
dens and nursery grounds guano has been applied ina 
liquid state, and in that manner has surpassed every man- 
ure yet discovered. ‘Its effects on young fruit and forest 
trees are wonderful ; also upon hot-house and green-house 
plants of every description; even the exotic heaths, to 
which manure of every kind has been considered injuri- 
ous, seem to flourish in a manner beyond precedent, when 
watered with it. About 4 Ibs. to 12 gallons of water is 
enough for hot-house and green-house plants : the water 
shéuld stand 24 hours before use, and when drawn off, 24 
gallons more may be put to the same guano, and the guano 
is good for the land afterwards.” 





Lanpscare Garpeninc.—The last number of the 
North American Review contains an interesting article on 
the subject of Landscape Gardening. The following ex- 
tract is worthy of attention : 

“When a new sensibility is thus awakened to appear- 
ance within the dwelling, he will begin to look around 
and around it with mere discrimination than before ; and, 
if the sunflower and peony are near neighbors to the daisy 
and heliotrope, in his garden, he will begin to inquire 
within himself, whether either gains any real advantage 
from the immediate vicinity of the other. So, too, with 
the foilage of the trees to be near. He will begin to no- 
tice the graceful dignity of the elm, the firm grandeur of 
the oak, the tender gloom of the evergreen,and the pensive 
leaning of the willow. Where, in former days, he saw 
nothing but fuel and timber, he will find value, apart from 
domestic uses, in the expression of their forms, and the 
images which they-awaken in the mind. Nor will it be 
long before he undertakes by his own efforts, to produce 
those combinations which make the most pleasing impres- 
sion. He will ascertain by experiment, where the rich 
velvet of the locust, the cheerful green of the plane-tree, 
the, ausumnal scarlet of the maple, and the blood red of the 
oak, can be set. with the effect. . Without any interfer- 
ence with his graver cares, indeed with a recreation, which 

ives him more energy for those pursuits that exhaust the 
Frame.of the ind, he can go on with his work of improve- 
meat, which in every sense deserves the name, since he 
refines his own taste, and quickens his sensibility, not on- 


ly PO ope butto every thing in the moral and 


i . Even if he gained nothing for himself. 
but the which it is* sure to give, his children 
tastes and perceptions, to which his 


will grow up with 

om re strangers ; and all experience is false, if 
well as happier, in consequence of these 
which, growing with their growth, 


they are bi 

po a’ 

and siren, with their strength, will act with com- 
ear eiee on their destiny;not to make them artists 


or ee m. them to the high standing of re- 
fined and cultivated men. Well may they congratulate 
themselves ch aminheritance. It is more than wealth 
can bestow. Such a home is one of the dearest recollec- 






tions can carry with them through life; and when 
they )Jastearthly vision which fades and les- 
ir hearts, 


as they depart to the land of souls.” 
‘i —_———_ 5 
Bees in the Spring.—If the hives are 
ade, it is rather dark, bees will 
put imer A do it with safety ; but if 
f thehive, it makes ‘a milder climate in 
ve, } out in the fresh and 
és will be induced to go out 
oming chilled they fall onthe 
and by these 
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CoMPARATIVE NOURISHMENT OF DIFFERENT VEGETA- 
BLes—If, as an article in the last Cabinet, signed Vir, 
states, “the differences of opinion with regard to the value 
of root crops, as cattle feed, are indeed about as different 
as light is from darkness,” the following table, showing 
the comparative nourishment of some of the principal 
kinds of vegetable food, may possess interest. ‘The table 
was formed by Boussingault, an eminent French chemist 
—an< he tells ws that he compared the result of his expe- 
riments with the practical experience of farmers in feed- 
ing cattle, and found “a most remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the theoretical and practical inference.”- The table 
is from a late number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and is as follows: 


White French beans, 100 [{ Farina of barley, 212 
Yellow peas, 120 « of potatoes, 225 
Farina of cabbage, 148 | Barley,” 232 

«“ of carrots, 170 | Indian corn, 246 

“ — of wheat, 175 | Potatoes, 1096 
Wheat, 191 | Carrots, | 1361 
French wheat, 193 | White cabbage, 1446 
Rye, 200 | Turnips, 2383 





’ “Thus we see that 100 parts of white French beans are 
equivalent in nutritive power to 110 parts of yellow peas 
—to 1096 of potatoes, and 2383 of turnips. A farmer, 
for example, in feeding cattle, would find that 420 parts of 
yellow peas, would go ag far in keeping up the strength 
and efficacy of his cattle, as 2383 parts of turnips. Or it 
would require more than 23 bushels of turnips, or 2 bush- 
els of rye, to be equal in nutritive power to 1 bushel of 
white French beans. 

These statements, it is believed, may be relied upon as 
approximating the trath ; though the fact, that it should re- 
quire nearly 2 bushelsof wheat to equal in nutrition one 
of beans, may bea little toomany. When farina is given, 
as of cabbage, potatoes, &c. the meaning is, that the article 
was dried and reduced to flour, by grinding, or otherwise. 

Far. Cab. INDEX. 





Crover ror Manure.—Although the custom of turn- 
ing in a clover ley for manure is of long standing and very 
prevalent in many places, and altho” every farmer has heard 
and knows something about it, yet it is not very much 
practised in Maine. There are seyeral reasons we sup- 
pose, why it bas not yet become sq prevalent as it should. 
In the frontier parts it is getting to be an object for farmers 
to sow their clover on new lands and cut it after it has ri- 
pened its seed for the purpose of obtaining it for market; 
porthern clover seed commanding a good price and ready 
cash sales. The land being new*and not exhansted the 
farmers conceive it more for theirdnterest to save all their 
clover for this purpose rather than to plow it under, and 
when it fails, turn the land out to pasture and clear up more 
for succeeding crops. In the vicinity of towns it is tho’t 
to be more profitable to cut and cart the hay to market and 
turn other matters into manure or to purchase it from the 
stables in town. Others think they cannot afford the ex- 
pense of turning in a good crop of clover, and others are 
faithless in regard to the advantage to be derived. Some 
content themselves with plowing under clover stubble, 
and a few put in the plow when the clover is in its glory 
and bury it well, where it becomes a magazine of nutri- 
ment for future crops, and we have no doubt they reap a 
rich reward for their generosity to the soil. 

Innumerable instances of the profit arising to the farmer 
from this mode of dressing land could be adduced. We 
wish to call the attention of those farmers who have nev- 
et tried it to the subject. 7 ; 

Hear what John Lorain saith. 

“Agriculture will never reach its zenth, until the value 
of grass lays is sufficiently appreciatetl, and the cultivation 
of them much better understood. The value of a clover 
lay, when applied for wheat, is well known. Still most 
farmers continue frequent mowing, or close pasturing, un- 
til the clover is nearly run out. This greatly impover- 
ishes the lay, and unless the soil be rich, the wheat crop 
is light. The clover plant cannot withstand frequent cut- 
ting, even during the first seasonitis mown. This causes 
thelateral roots of the plant to become weak,and incapable 
of hdlding the tgp-roots in the ground; and they are thrown 
out by the frosts of the ensuing summer and winter. The 
ame happens ifred clover be pastured, unlessa well grown 
covering of the tops of the grass be preserved ; especially 







‘to defend the roots and crown of the plant, from the frosts 


ofthe ensuing winter and spring: ~ If this plant be thus 





2 he winter and spring, but also the injurious heat of the 

I will commence it by observing, that the cultivator 
should never forget, that fallow crops ought to be 
invariably grown on speargrass or clover lays, whenever 
itcan bedone. This will be always practicable, after hig 
grounds have been reduced to a proper system of manage- 
ment. 

Both clover and speargrass lays are excellent for fallow 
crops ; but the latter is best for this purpose, as it may be 
kept much longer, without danger of the grasses running 
out. * * * * * * * * 

The roots of these grasses, when turned up for crops, 
seem to sink slower into decay ; of course are better cal- 
culated to extend the advantages derived from them to suc- 
ceeding Crops: but as reversing the roots of red clover 
quickly and effectually kills the plant, it forms a much bet- 
terlay for wheat and other small grain: especially when 
they are sown broad cast. When the soil is rich, or a 
sufficiency of enriching manure can be applied for the fal- 
low crop, to insure a luxuriant growth of the speargrass, 
they should be sown to form a lay for the ensuing crop of 
the same description ; unless clover be sown witha view 
to the destruction of weeds. When the speargrass forma 
lay for the fallow crop, and clover for the wheat or other 
small grain, a change in vegetation is introduced, which 
greatly favours the product of the crops.* 

It clearly appears from the economy of nature, as well 
as the practice of husbandry, that the soil becomes tired of 
growing the same plantstoolong. The cause of this is 
not certainly known, but it seems probable, as some plants 
are deficient in matters which other plants possess more a- 
bundantly, that it is by the decay of different plants, or such 
parts of them as are not removed, that the different fertili- 
zing principles are best blended with the soil. As plants, 
as well as animals, may, to a certain extent, have the power 
of selecting such food as suits them best, this also may o- 
perate against growing the same plants on the same soil, 
without proper intermediate change in vegetation.” 





*If the ground be sufficiently rich to grow speargrasses and farm 
yard manure is plenty, and these grasses suit the cultivator best, the 
change in vegetation may be readily effected by growing different 
varieties of them. 





Ansou Caspace.—An excellent vegetable both for the 
kitchen and the food of cattle. 

The great Anjou cabbage, said the Marquis de Turbilly, 
is one of the most useful leguminous plants for country 
use. It will grow in almost any soil, not excepting even 
the most indifferent, provided it be sufficiently dunged: 
The seeds of this cabbage are commonly sown in June, 
ina quarter of good mould, in the kitchen-garden, and 
watered from time to time in case of drought. The plants 
will rise pretty speedily, and should be thinned soon after, 
wherever they stand too thick. The next care is to keep 
them free from weeds whilst they cantinue, by hoeing the 
ground between them. About the first of November 
(probably September or October would be better in this 
climate), they should be transplanted into the field where 
they are to remain. They should be planted there in 
trenches dug with a spade, pretty deep; that is, they 
should be buried almost up to the leaves. The distance 
between them should be two feet or two feet and a half 
every way, according to the soil. Particular care should 
be taken never to plant them with dibble, as gardeners 
plant other sarts of cabbages. A layer of duig should be 
spread along the bottom of the trench, and the roots of 
the transplanted cabbages covered therewith. The mould 
taken out should then be returned back upon the dung; 
and, as the trench will then no longer hold it all, there 
will remain a ridge between each row of cabbages. To-' 
wards the middle of the ensuing May, the ground should 
be well stirred between the plants with a spade, or some 
other proper instrument, and its whole surface laid quite 
level. After this, nothing more remains to be done, ex- 
cept pulling up the weeds, from time to time, as they ap- 

ear. 

i In the month of June, such of these cabbages as are al- 
ready large, and do not turn in their leaves for cabbaging, 
but still continue green, begin to be fit for use, and soon 
artive at their full perfection, which they retain till the 
next spring, when they begin to run‘ up, and afierwards 
blossom. Their seeds ripen towards the end of July, 
and what is intended for sowing should then be gathered. 
In Anjou, when these cabbages are efitirely run up, they 














defended, it will far better withstand, not only the frosts 


generally grow to the height of seven or eight feet ; some- 
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times they reach to eight feet and a half, or nine feet; 
nay, some have even been seen of a greater height. From 
the month of June, when these cabbages begin to be fit 
for use, their leaves are gathered from time to time, and 
they shoot out again. They are large, excellent food, 
and So tender that they are dressed with a momenv’s boi 
ing. They never occasion any flatulencies or uneasiness 
in the stomach ; and are also very good for cattle, which 
eat them greedily. They likewise greatly increase the 
milk of cows. Such are the properties of this kind of 
cabbage, which is greatly esteemed in the districts former- 
ly denominated Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, Le Maine, and 
some other neighbouring provinces. In the first, farmers 
were formerly bound by their leases to plant early a cer- 
tain number of these cabbages, and to leave a éertain 
number of them standing when they quitted their farms. 





Prunine Fruit Trees—Fruit trees should be careful- 
ly pruned, perhaps as well in April as any time, so as to let 
in the sun and air and prevent limbs riding and chafing each 
other. Old trees which have begun to fail, are often bene- 
fitted by pruning’ off much of the top. Fruit is higher co- 
Tored and flavored where the sun and air have free access. 
Thé Baldwin, grown in a thick top, is often mostly green, 
when if grown in an open top or exposed to the sun, it be- 
comes a bright red all over. 

Limbs should be cut off close to the main stock and 
smooth, then they soon heal over; otherwise the bark 
makes an effort to grow over and fails. The consequente 
is, the stump left long, rots, and you soon -have a hole in 
the side of the tree. Fruit grows larger and fairer on trees 
which are well pruned, and the trees themselves present a 
darker green and more healthy color. However, fruit trees 
require manure and careful cultivation as much as the corn 
or the wheat crop.— Boston Traveller. 





Farmers should plough deep, and manure well, if they 
wish for good crops. The hard pan and subsoil, broken 
up and brought to the surface, will"soon become fertile 
and productive. 








BALTIMORE ‘MARKET. 

Cotton.—We note sales this week of 50 bales Upland at 
6¢ cts cash; of !30 bales Upland at6 5 8 cts on time; of 70 
bales Louisiana at 7 cts on time; and of 140 bales Upland at 
64 cents, 6 months. 

Clover seed.—We are not advised of any large transactions 
in Cloverseed during the week. Retail sales of prime parcels 
are making from store at $4,75a5, and of fair quality at $4,50 
per bushel. 

Timothy seed.—We quote the store price of Timothy seed 
as before at $1,874 to $2,25 as in quality and quantity. 

Sugars.—At auction on Wednesday 95 hhds New Orleans 
were sold at $5,25a5,45. At auction to-day 130 hhds Porto 
Rico were sold at $6,35a$7,25; and 20 hhds New Orleans at 
$4,90a4,95— We quote the range New Orleaps at $4,75a5,75. 

Tobacco.—The demand for Maryland ‘Tobacco has been 
quite active throughout the week for the better descriptions, 
and the transactions have nearly cleared the market of all the 
Tobacco, besides taking off much of the old crop remaining 
on hand—The stock, which is now very small, is composed 
almost entifely of inferior and common qualities, which are 
dull, and can only be sold in connection with better kinds. 
The prices ofthe good descriptions have been fully sustained, 
and in some instances a slight improvement has taken place, 
but the common sorts sell at about the same rate as last week. 
We quote inferior and common Maryland $2,50a3,50; mid- 
dling to good $4a6; and fine $8a12. In Ground Leaf there 
has also been some activity, and the stock of this description 
is much reduced.—The demand is principally for the finer 
sorts. We quote as before at $3a4 for inferior and common; 
and $5a7 for middling to good. Ohio is also in demand, but 
the stock is so light, particularly of good descriptions, that the 
transactions were limited. Several parcels are now on the way 
to Baliimore. We quote as follows :—common to middling 
$3a4,50; good $5a6 fine red and wrappery $6,50a10;fine yellow 
$7,50a10; and extra wrappery $llal3. The inspections of 


the week are 420 hhds Maryland; 23 bhds Ohio; and 15 hhds | 


Kentucky—468 hhds. 

Cattle—There were only 114 head of Beef Cattle offered 
for sale this morning, of which 102 were sold at prices ran- 
ging from $2,50 to $3 per 100 Ibs on the hoof, which is equal 
to $5a5,75 net as in quality. The balance remain unsold. 

Flour—We note sales of two or three hundred barrels 
Howard street Flour of good mixed brands from store to-day 
at $4,182, which is a slight decline.. Some holders are offer 
ing to sell at the same price now, while others continue to 
ask $4,25. There is no fixed receipt price. 

We hear of no transactions in City Mills Flour—Holders 
ask $4.50 for fresh ground. ; 

A sale of 100 bbls Susquehanna Flour on Saturday at $4,28. 

Sales of Rye Flour at $2,75. 


Grain—There is nochange in the price of Wheat. A few. 
lots of common to fair Md. reds. were sold to-day at 75a92 
cis and one parcel of prime at 98 cts.—Sales of yellow Corn 
at 53 ets, and of white at 52a53 cis. A eale of Eastern shore 
Md Rye on, Sawrday at 48 cts. Salesof Md Oats at 27a- 
29 cts. 

Provisions—The demand for Bacon continues good, and 
sales are making pretty freely at our last quotations. We 
note a sale of 850 Kentucky Hams to-day at6 cents full. We 
quote as hefore Western assorted at 44a44 cents; Sides at 44a- 
44 cents; Shoulders at 34a3% cents; Hams at 6a64 cents; Bal- 
timore cured Hams at 74a8 cents; and Sides and Siioulders at 
34 cents. We are not advised of any sales of Beef or Pork 
to-day. There is but little Pork in the market.. One small 
lot of Mess is offered at $10.50, other holders are asking $11. 
We quote No. | at $10 and Prime at $9; Baltimore packed 
Mess Beef is held at $9a9,50 and No. | at $7,50a8. Wes- 
tern No. | Lard is firm 7 cents in kegs, 








CHEAP HATS! CHEAP HATS! 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS!! 
RESIMFNTS OF THE Country !!! 
It is generally a well known fact’that when gentlemen from the 
country visit our city to purchase necessaries they are invariably 
charged heavy prices from a supposition that as they are what is 


termed , 
“COUNTRYMEN,” 
they do not know the prices of goods. Now we beg to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen visiting the city to 
MESSRS. W. H. KEEVIL & CO’S. 
CHEAP HAT STORE, . 
Corner or BastTimore AND HOLuLIpAY STREETS, 
who have been established for six years, and are selling Hats of all 
kinds at One Dotpar Less than is charged by others for a fine ar- 
ticle, as follows: 


Fine Silk Hat (fur body) $2 50 
Fine Russia 3 
Fine Nutria Nap 3 374 
Fine Cassimer, 3 50 
Best quality Nutria Beaver, 4 


All Hats purchased from 
MESSRS. KEEVIL & CO. 

are warranted to be well made, to be water proof, and according to 
the exccilent quality of the hat, to be One Dollar less in price than 
is charged by others, or no sale. 

Please remember the name, 

KEEViL & COMPANY, 
74 BALTIMORE ST. CORNER OF HOLLIDAY ST. 
Next door to W. H. Bayzand’s Cheap Clothing -% 
ap 26 : 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘‘general purposes.”” The N. 
York State Agricultural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
— Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @#All Orders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

(CF Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45]b. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50.. Shin. Pieces, 124 Gents. 

DENMEADs, & DANIEDS, corfier Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased, Mott & Co’sinterest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 

A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, 

Is wanted by a single man, who ean produce the highest testi- 
monials of character and ability, and who would be willing to go to 
any partof Maryland or the neighboring states. He coald enter 











npon his duties immediately. Apply to S. Sands, at the office of 
the American Farmer. ap. 12 = 3t* 


LIME FOR Rien or on PURPOSES. = 
-Having  accum@lated a Jarge stock of first quality Oyster She 
Lime, at-my kilns on the Potomac River, | beg leave {© say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more hay ‘to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have eter- 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that | will se!] them lime. delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 
Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Jet, 1844, (if ordored, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of Augyst next,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition.the customary freight, 
which must in all cases be cash, Orders addressed to me, at Millon 
Hill Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 
rom WM. M. DOWNING. 

ja 25 6m 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their ofders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them ih season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should Jeave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the Jast harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y.and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. ‘ 

9 ‘ OBED HUSSEY 


no 
€#PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES..¢$ 

A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor ats., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly’s wharf, manufacture and have for sale 
Agricultural Implements «f various kinds—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN.CRADLES, SCYTIIES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single and 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds —Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for which are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the country, one share wearing 
as long av two of the Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 
Match, during the last annual meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society, the WILEY took the swee 8, by accla- 
mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factories 
in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York andWhio, among 
which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. ‘The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mvald-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dall, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the cap and throwing out the other 
point. The prices for the No. 3,47 inch seeding plough, $4,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No-56, a 10 inch, $8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use-the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
_ pronounce them the cheapest and best which they have ever 
used, viz: 

Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, 
John Johns, Johns, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &c. 

Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WIT wee AND DOUBLE 
? Hi ° 
The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz : with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages tobe derived from these i vements are ex- 





Eli Johnson, * 
R 





pected to be as follows :—Ist; That it willbe kept in ir at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use:—2d, That it will 
run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, tHe be- 


lieves that it will run much lighter to man and horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages thoy are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 


days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requ to 
return them and receive their money back. The only size I can 
furnish at the size of the 


present fsa large two horse Floogh, 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. S. EASTMAN, 


Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ets. 


TO FARMERS. gran: 

The.subscriber has for at his Plaster and Bone Millon 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. : 

Vesse}sloading at his wharf with any of the abdévearticles, wil! 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 
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DURHAM COWS. 
The subscriber wil’ sel] two young 
Durham Cows, raised by himself from 
the best milking stock in Maryland 





gallons milk daily for three months afier calving 

— wae iT ‘butter per week were made. They will be sold 

low. Enquire A. B. KYLE, No. 2 Pratt st. wht. 
ap - ll 





so MINGO CHIEF, 

Will make his second season in Maryland, and be let to Mares at 
the Farm of Mr. J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 miles from Baltimore, on 
the Frederick road, at Eight Dollars for each mare. 

MINGO CHIEF is 6 years old this spring, near 15 
hands high, of a rich brown color, perfectly formed 
for speed and action, goes all gaits naturally, and is 
very fast under the saddle, well knowa at Montreal 
Belle Poney.” ; 

Chief was got by an Indian horse (grandsire of the famous 
trotting horse Beppo, an@ many other celebrated trotters and rack- 
ers;) that in hia prime bas racked his mile im 2-30, and although up- 
° 20 years old, is stil kept for mares in Canada. 

“The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in $ minutes without training. Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the summer of 1841, in the neighborhood of Montreal (by a 
gen:leman experienced in these matters, ) as being the best horse he 
could find to cross up »n the stock of this part of the country for the 
production of saddle horses. The celebrated Morgan breed of Ver- 
mont is said to be of the same cross. 
€FSeason commenced ist April end 
_ap 26 








ends Ist July. 
E. WEEKS, Manager. 





nbn DRILL MACHINES. 

There are several Drill Machines made similar to the 

above figures for planting Corn, Cotton, Beet Seed, Peas, 
Seed, &e. which are sold at various prices. 

"s fron Drills, as represented by above figure, is 

the best for field drilling, and is sold at $25 

Other sortsfor gardeners, . d 10215 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
‘N's te 

nb reduced in proportion do ihe ghiech’ rate of labour and 

4 h's Corn Sheller and 





Goldsboroug 
to shell or husk and shell 700 bushels 


for 
warranted 
‘oe op he gure of two Horses. 
id with blower attached-—This machine 
of two horses will shel! and clean ready for market 


da 
‘9 Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25. or 30 
Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
durable, @ in construction, and most 
in this Gountry, and best adapted 
Phe power of two horses is 


Cyliadrical ved —There are four sizes of 
combine the late impravements ;—400 
of hay, straw, cornstalke, &c. can be cut by them 
Treadje, Evans’ patent, and several otter 
at low — 
g, 
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PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 
. the ‘Subsoil, and several other 
__ kinds of late introducti 
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“| at the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 
24 


STANDISH’S AMERICAN GLOBES. 


The subscriber has been appointed agent for the sale of these 
useful and beautiful articles, they are in setts or pairs of three sizes 
12, 10, and 6 inch? 

THE TERRESTRIAI, GLOBES, 


Exhipit thé boundaries of Empires, Kingdoms, and States, as 
they were settled and laid down; comprising also the recent dis 
coveries of Perry, Burrows, and Ross in the Arctic Regions, and 
those of Denhain, Clapperton, the Landers in Africa together with 
exploring voyages elsewhere. 


THE 12 INCH CELESTIAL GLOBE, 


Is compiled from the works of the most celebrated Astronomers, 
and the transactions of the Astronomical Society of London. It 
contains the new constellations—all the known stars to the ninth 
magnitude, each star is numbered or otherwise designated accord- 
ing to the most approved Astronomical tubles, with their location 
corrected from the late observations ofthe younger Hershal, the 
Nebuleas, the variable, double, triple and quadruple Stars are also 
laid down. The 10 inch Celestial globe contains al! the stars to 
oo —- magnitude, numbered as above, the 6 inch. Do. to the 

th Do. 


Price of the 12 inch. per pair, with strong apple-tree stands. $18,00 
“ Ten inch. Do Do Do 14, 
bad Six Do. Do Do Do 7,00 
The above described globes have invariably taken premiums 
wherever they have been exhibited for competition; the engraving 
is executed in a very superior style : they will be forwarded to any 
part ofthe United Stated, carefully packed by’ applytng to the 
manufacturer Z. STANDISH, Albany, N. Y., or his agent, the 
subscriher at Beitimore. 
8. SANDS- 


March 1, 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purehased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by his agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth. Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“IT have much pleasure in informing you that I haveselected a Ram 
for you which I consider of the purest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which | consider 
moderate.” 

The following is Mr. Northeast'sletter to Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, 
which | think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the fathily. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year by auction at 
sixty three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and I trust you 
will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as [ shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

l remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 





Mr. Thomas Waters, 
Stratford Sub-castle. 
The Rams or E.wes will be sold rate or together, at the wish 
vfthe purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
ear the Liberty Road. 
nPrice of a Jast spring’s ram $25—Ewe 15 


THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
contihue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got-horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. This is not puffing, for it ean be and has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 

He is also prepared to do al! kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work in general, done in the neat- 
@st and strongest manner, all of which he warrants to be good. 

Orders for any of the above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 


ia 18 





WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co.2Md 
. BOR SALE. 
A handsome DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 


months old; from very superior stock. Price $65, dehverable in 
Sasdeoese Apply to SAM. SANDS. 
Jan. 18. 


. FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 
“Two Bucks, NEW LEICESTER breed, 1 year old this coming 
one Ewe, same breed; 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs o 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMEN'Is. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 





or imp! ts with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an- 


nex Names and prices : 
ae Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 
saw, 

Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same 15 
Post Auger, wt. 13 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 

ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

otf Saw, 

Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 

Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 


cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 


that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

$Pamphlets-containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
ihe subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 wf 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 

Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $51040 





Do. 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 15075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 

Mills, a good invention. 

& Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 

gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing 

ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 

subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 


BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimere, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &c- 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. » This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, and it is confidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, ava room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the publi Pp 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.— Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the followifig gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hote! ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. fF’. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. —_, * : 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are’alsoagents for Murray’s Corn and Cob 
— Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 

de. 











BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
fromthe piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- * 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 “deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 S. SANDS 





f ~ AN JMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. 


He can be warranted as a sure foal getter, and will be sold at 








DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams, 
20-—for the Ewes, $15.0. 8. SANDS. 


the very low price of $250, deliverable in this city. Apply to 
fe22 - S.SANDS 








